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No. I. 



ANALYSIS OF THE EAST WINDOW OF 
CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 

The Acton Gold Medallion was presented to Mr. 
R. W. Billings, Manor-House, Kentish Town, for 
his Description and Analysis of the East Window of 
Carlisle Cathedral. 

According to the histories of Carlisle, the eastern limb 
of the Cathedral was destroyed by fire, a.d. 1292; and 
the subject now under investigation, viz. the great east 
window, was erected immediately after that event. It is, 
according to Rickman,* "one of the finest, if not the 
finest, decorated window in the kingdom. It is con- 
siderably decayed, but its elegance of composition, and 
the easy flow of its lines, rank it even higher than the 
celebrated west window of York Cathedral, which it also 
exceeds in number of divisions." The window at York 
was erected between the years 1291 and 1330. From 
this it will be seen, that they are both of nearly the 
same date. 

Previous to entering upon a theoretical description of 
the Carlisle window, it will not be foreign to our subject 
to enter into a comparison of the two windows. 

* Rickman's Attempt^ &c., p. 147. 
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That at Carlisle labours under every possible disad- 
vantage. It cannot be seen externally, by reason of 
some houses built against the Cathedral sixty years 
since, by order of the Dean and Chapter ; and even if it 
could, the vrhole of the mouldings, both of the muUions 
and tracery, externally, are nearly destroyed, owing to 
the perishable nature of the stone with which it is con- 
structed. The same remark applies to the various niches, 
statues, crosses, and other ornaments by which it was 
enriched. Internally, not much more than half the 
tracery is finished ; and the whole of the stained glass 
which formerly filled the nine openings, or compartments, 
is removed and replaced by modern glazing of the most 
tasteless description. 

The window of York, on the contrary, has every 
advantage. It is surrounded by tracery and ornaments 
of the richest character, both internally and externally ; 
has been kept in the most excellent preservation, and the 
whole of its beautiful stained glass is perfect. 

According to the measurements of the latter (in the 
Cathedral Antiquities), the two windows are precisely of 
the same width in the openings, viz. twenty-six feet. 
The height, too, is, most singularly, equal, namely fifty- 
eight feet. Part of the height of the Carlisle window is 
in the bold arch-mouldings over the tracery (in which 
respect York is very inferior) ; so that the actual tracery 
of the York window is between two and three feet higher 
than that at Carlisle. Does not this similarity in the 
dimensions give us reason to assume that they were 
works of the same architect ? 

Although these windows have generally been classed 
together, as of similar design, nothing (except the general 
dimensions) can be more difierent. In the York window, 
a stemlike muUion extends from its base to the point of 
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the arch; and from this the tracery hangs outwards on 
each side, in the shape of branches, which, but for the 
support of the arch, could not stand. It is essentially 
flamboyant in all its features. The central compartment 
of the Carlisle window does not present any feature of 
the flamboyant style, which is entirely confined to the 
lateral compartments; and the tracery of the window does 
not depend at all upon the arch for support, as may be 
seen by the annexed diagram of the masonry. 
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From this it will be seen, that the tracery is composed 
of eighty-six pieces. Some of these, particularly those 
forming the great divisions of the tracery, and numbered 
from twenty to twenty-six, are very large, between four 
and five feet in length. 

The admirable manner in which it is jointed is fully 
equal to the design, and a great number of the stones 
might be removed without causing the least inconveni- 
ence to the general construction ; as, for instance, the 
whole of the four side compartments : and there is scarcely 
a single stone, except those of the principal rib, numbered 
1, 7, and 20 to 26, that might not be removed singly. 

In the bold columns and mouldings at the sides of the 
Carlisle window (these are three feet square), as well as 
in the arch mouldings before mentioned, it is far superior 
to that at York ; and the whole width is nearly three 
feet more. These columns and mouldings appear to be 
of an earlier date than the tracery of the window ; and 
the difference between the half-muUions at the sides, and 
the mullions of the window, seems to verify this suppo- 
sition. 

The tracery of the window at York is certainly neither 
so beautiful in point of constructive skill, nor so beauti- 
fully varied in its ornament. Excepting four quatrefoils 
above each alternate muUion, it is composed entirely of 
trefoils, and has only two different mouldings, namely, 
the flowing Hues of the tracery, and the ornaments con- 
tained within them. 

The Carlisle window, on the contrary, has, besides 
the four quatrefoils similar in position to York, no less 
than nine others in different parts. An extraordinary 
degree of lightness is produced by the perforation of 
nearly the whole of the small spandrils formed by the 
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different ornaments. The tracery is formed of three 
distinct ribs. 

The firsts or largest, comprises the external form of 
the arch, the main ribs, 2, 2 ; 3, 3 ; and the head of the 
circle, 4. Plate XVIII. 

The second comprises all the lines described on the 
left division, and those of the central division, excepting 
the head of the circle 4, and the three openings at the 
apex of the arch. 

The third rib composes these three openings — the 
tracery in the spandrils, 5, 5 ; and the whole of the 
tracery marked in the right division as filling the spaces 
formed by the second rib. The right division of four 
compartments internally has, most singularly, never been 
finished. The vrhole tracery above the trefoils connecting 
the muUions, to the point of the division, has not any 
mouldings.* It seems singular, that while the other 
portions were elaborately executed, this part should be 
left in an imperfect state. Perhaps it was owing to a 
want of funds. 

The head of the window is in form an equilateral 
pointed arch, whose centres are 1, 1 (Plate XVIIL). 
Dividing the space between these points into a scale of 
thirty parts, the central compartment occupies four, 
leaving twenty-six for the side divisions. On the ex- 
tremities of the central compartment are struck the limbs, 
2, 2, of the same diameter as the arch itself. 

The sides are divided into four compartments. From 
the points, 6, 6, arise the arcs terminating at the point 7 
(marked by dotted lines). The diameter between this 

* This will be seen on reference to the title-page, Plate I. of Mr. 
Billings's work on Carlisle Cathedral, which shews this portion of the 
window. 
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point and the apex of the arch, 1, 2 (as shewn by the 
circle), marks the origin of the great limb, 3. This, how- 
ever, is not the principal use of the arcs before mentioned ; 
for they determine the junction of those beautiful foliated 
ribs marked 8, 9, 10, 11. Excepting No. 8, whose centre 
is the point 2, the whole of these ribs are portions of a 
circle of the same diameter. 

We now have to consider the centres of the lines, 
9, 10, 11. A horizontal line drawn at five and a-half 
parts of the scale before mentioned, above the base (as 
shewn by the semicircle 12, 12), determines the extent of 
the perpendicular 17, upon which rest the ribs 10, 11. 
Upon this line is the centre of the rib. No. 10, at 13. 
Upon another horizontal line projected on the point 7 is 
the centre. No. 11, at 16. The rib. No. 9, is formed on 
the semicircle. No. 14, at 15. The radius of this semi- 
circle is thirteen parts of the scale. 

The Tracery of the Central Compartment, — The first 
arch above the muUions is equilateral. Above this is 
the arch marked 4, filling the space between the ribs 
2, 2. Its centre is, most singularly, on the line marked 
as that upon which the foliated rib. No. 10, originates. 
This curious connexion of the centres of the tracery with 
those of the side divisions does not end here. A semi- 
circle struck between the great ribs on the line 7, before 
described, gives, as will be seen by its triangle a, a, a, 
the centres of the circles numbered 18. 

Again, the whole of the tracery between these and the 
circle numbered 4 is composed of portions of a circle, 
whose radius is h J, being the space between the semicircle 
14 (the source of rib No. 9, at 15), and the circles 18, 
before mentioned. The three openings above the circles 
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18 are, as shewn by the triangle, described from centres 
of the same diameter. 

The tracery of the spandrils, 5, 5, is also from centres 
of the same diameter. The circle, however, in which the 
quatrefoil is inserted is imperfect, as will be seen on 
reference to the plate. 

As regards the minor tracery filling up the side com- 
partments, it will be seen that the openings, 19, are 
portions of circles, whose centres are on the line 7. On 
this line alone, therefore, the centres amount to twelve. 
These circles being given, at once decide the dimensions 
of the openings, 20 and 21, composing the remaining 
figures in this space. Again, the spaces, 22, being struck 
on the semicircle 12, gives the extent of the opening 
23, which are also portions of circles. The opening 24, 
composing a quatrefoil above each alternate muUion, is 
confined by the lines already described. As it may be a 
matter of curiosity and interest to some persons, I subjoin 
the number of centres with which the window is formed : 

Forming the arch and principal ribs 6 

Spandrils, marked 5,5 6 

Central compartment 19 

Side divisions (each 28) 56 

Tracery of the spandrils 14 

central compartment 42 

Side compartments (each 60) 120 

Total 263 

The muUions of the window are different in form 
from the ribs of the tracery, as is shewn by the plan of 
those parts. (A) represents the two great or central 
mullions ; (B), the side muUions ; (C), the plan of the 
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mouldings at the sides; (D), the mouldings of the arch 
above the capitals; and (e), the minor tracery already 
described. 

In conclusion it should be observed, that the whole 
of the stained glass in the tracery remains to attest the 
beauty of that which formed the lower portion of the 
window. It would be utterly impossible even to indicate 
this on a single drawing ; in fact, there is sufficient ma- 
terial for a whole work in the numerous scriptural 
subjects displayed. 

In the records of the dean and chapter, July 2, 1766, 
a letter of thanks is ordered to the Dowager Lady Gower, 
for a present of one hundred pounds. By the donor's 
request, it was to be particularly applied to repair the 
great east window. This liberal gift was most probably 
expended in the modern glazing of the muUions, as 
nothing was done in restoring the masonry. 

It is said that even the old stained-glass of the tracery 
owed its preservation, eighty years back, to the expense 
and difficulty of reglazing its small and intricate forms. 

Robert Wm. Billings. 
April 10, 1839. 



